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COMMENTARY 


lished a book called Where Believers May Doubt there were 

those who professed to be scandalized at such a title: the 
only doubts that believers could indulge in, it appeared, concerned 
the good faith of their adversaries. Father Vincent was of course 
used to being misunderstood. It was the penalty he had to pay for 
so often being so far in advance of the ecclesiastical opinion of his 
time. (And how ironical it is that he is nowadays thought to have 
been a backward-looking romantic—an impression given in a 
deplorable broadcast programme about him last year, from which 
you could only suppose that he was an eccentric old priest who was 
proved wrong about back-to-the-land.) 

It was in this journal, writing after the Lambeth Conference of 
1920, that Father Vincent expressed hopes that have only now begun 
to be accepted as those which should animate Catholic prayer—and 
work—to hasten Christian unity. “The Shepherd who guides his 
flock where Peter laid down his life for the sheep will not hear 
the voice of the English without feeling his Shepherd heart moved 
to its depths’, he wrote, and this at a time when the echoes of 
Apostolicae Curae created ‘such evidence of the human emotions 
engendered on both sides that we wellnigh despaired of a reconcilia- 
tion’. Good will cannot be a substitute for the hard work of theo- 
logical understanding, and unspecified optimism can be the greatest 
deception of all. But, as the great Pére Lagrange remarked in the 
same issue of BLackrriars, ‘Catholics do not feel the sorrow they 
ought’. He went on to show that “There was a time when Christen- 
dom was uncertain as to the true Pope. There was no dispute as to 
principles; it was not doubted that the Church could have but one 
head. Yet the mere uncertainty as to the person of the head weighed 
on Christendom like a nightmare. . . . Today, after so many cen- 
turies of divisions, this deplorable state of things seems to have 
become accepted. We vaguely trust to time to being back to the 
fold the sheep that have strayed, and all the time others are straying 
and losing all Christian faith, partly owing to these same divisions. 
The paralysing of the Catholic apostolate is the only too evident 
result.’ 


Pines’ YEARS ON. When Father Vincent McNabb pub- 
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It is worth recalling what was written in these pages forty years 
ago by two great theologians, for it seems only now that the urgency 
of their appeal has begun to be realized by the Catholics of this 
country. They wrote with the fullest awareness of the scale of the 
problem, and it has certainly grown no less. But in 1961, as surely 
as in 1920, we need to remember Father Vincent’s words, which 
sum up his hopes—bold as they must then have seemed, and pro- 
phetic as they now are seen to be. ‘We may be asked, “‘What will 
be the outcome of the present relation between the Mother-See of 
Rome and her beloved child Canterbury ?”’ Again we say, a little 
sadly, ‘‘We do not know’’. No quarrels are more enduring or more 
deadly than those between next-of-kin. The issues between mother 
and child depend wholly upon human wills. But when human wills 
are set resolutely upon God’s truth and God’s Will it is hard to find 
therein any other signs than those that look toward hope.’ 


HELEN PARRY EDEN. The death of one of the earliest and most 
loyal of our contributors has passed almost without notice. For ten 
years Helen Parry Eden endured deep suffering and a total helpless- 
ness, and there were few to remember the brilliant Punch reviewer 
and the poet who had promised so much. Throughout the years 
she had been a faithful friend of this journal, and she would ask no 
better memorial than a poem of hers first printed here in 1921. 


Nist Hic ALIENIGENA 
A stranger in Thy Church am I, my days 
Dawned otherwhere, until my life is spent 
I shall not speak Thy language, learn Thy ways 
Or draw one breath without bewilderment; 
Yet would I kneel before Thee with that man, 
Of Thy ten lepers cured the only one 
Who hastened back—Thy poor Samaritan— 
To thank and bless Thee when the rest were gone. 
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COMMUNIST REVIVAL AND CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY 


Doucias Hype 


FTER several years of decline, the British Communist Party 

is steadily growing in numbers and influence. The numbers 

involved are not, as yet, very great but the upward trend has 
been maintained for a sufficient length of time for it to be of some 
significance. The form it is taking and, more particularly, what 
app ars to be its underlying causes, should however cause Christians 
to stop and think. 

In common with Communist parties all over the West, the British 
party lost some twenty-five per cent of its members during the 
months following the Hungarian People’s Rising. Among them was 
a high proportion of young intellectuals and some of its most 
promising younger leaders. The membership graph dropped sharply, 
then flattened out and more or less remained so until a couple of 
years ago when the Party began to recruit slightly more members 
than it was losing. Throughout the past year the graph has risen 
steadily month by month. Between early September and early 
November 1960, the Party’s membership increased by one thousand. 
The tempo of recruitment increased too. Before November was 
through the figure was up to 1,300. This represents, approximately, 
a five per cent increase in total membership in three months. The 
numbers recruited may not be spectacular, but the rate of increase 
is probably just about as much as the Party can effectively absorb at 
the moment. One must remember that the aim is to teach and train 
each member to become not just one more Communist but a well- 
instructed Marxist who is also fitted to be a leader wherever he goes. 

Side by side with this growth in party membership has gone a 
notable increase in that of the Young Communist League. There 
has also been a much-needed rise in Daily Worker sales. Party 
activity has increased significantly. Bigger and more successful 
campaigns in industry and popular agitations on social questions 
have been initiated. Printed propaganda, meetings, public lectures 
and Marxist study classes have all been stepped up. These in turn 
reflect, not only an increase in numbers, but a mood of aggressive 
self-confidence too. 

A majority of the new members are young. They are drawn in the 
main from two groups: young workers employed in our basic 
industries, and students and young intellectuals. Most of the 
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remainder, the older ones, are either former Labour party militants 
and activists who have become disillusioned with their party’s 
leaders and policies, or workers who have been attracted by the 
Communists’ recent campaigns on such issues as housing and rents, 
or for higher wages and against redundancy in industry. The St 
Pancras agitation is a good example of the former, its campaign 
among workers in the motor industry of the latter. 

For the Party to attract people of this type is not new. With the 
exception of the first brief period following the Hungarian People’s 
Rising, it has throughout the forty years of its existence always 
drawn a certain number of recruits from among disillusioned and 
frustrated members of Labour’s Left and workers who have been 
brought into contact with it through its campaigns. Not since the + 
mid-’thirties has it made the appeal to young people that it is 
making today. Why do they come? Where does the attraction lie? 

Many of the young workers who have joined the Party are 
employed (or unemployed) in such industries as railways, mines 
and engineering, all of which currently have their own particular 
problems. Unemployment, that old enemy of the working class and 
friend of Communism, exists, or is a threat, in each. Frustration 
clearly plays a part in the making of young Communists in these 
industries. It certainly plays a big part among the youngsters who are 
going into the Young Communist League. The decline of the 
apprenticeship system, the dead-end character of many of the jobs 
which working-class boys and girls are obliged to take, are exploited 
to the full by the Y.C.L. The League is voicing the understandable 
discontent of the type of young worker who is intelligent enough not 
to let his frustration drive him into becoming a teddy-boy or young 
gangster. 

So far as these recruits to Communism are concerned, capitalism 
has little to offer them personally, despite full employment and our 
much-publicized affluence, and so, arguing from their own particular 
cases, they make a general condemnation of the system as a whole. 
At one time this might, of course, have simply turned them into 
Labour militants. Today, in these cases, it does not. They turn to 
Communism instead. They, and the other young workers now coming 
into the Communist Party itself, tend to be completely disillusioned 
with the Labour Party. Or, to be more correct, they never had any 
‘illusions’ about it. It has never even occurred to them that Labour 
might have anything to offer young workers. They feel they have 
little in common with middle-class intellectuals of the Gaitskell- 
Crosland type. Labour’s Left, they find, is so confused and so 
divided that it has no appeal for them either. The Communist 
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Party’s campaigns make it appear to them to be the natural place 
for an intelligent young worker with an itch for action and who is 
looking for some group which will speak clearly and unitedly about 
the urgent issues of our day. 

The Party’s campaigns against the near-farce of civil defence, 
against N.A.T.O. bases and missiles in Britain, its well-organized 
deputations to Parliament and elsewhere on behalf of the sectional 
interests of various groups of workers, have also contributed to the 
idea that here is a militant alternative to a muddled and middle-class 
Labour Party. Whilst it is true that many workers become Socialists 
and Communists as a result of their own personal experience of 
capitalism in practice, it is also true that many others are attracted 
by something much deeper than the purely economic, ‘bread-and- 
butter’ appeal. 

Throughout the 1930s Communism’s greatest attraction for many 
lay in its condemnation of real, existing evils, its belief that a 
decadent capitalism, in the throes of its final crisis, had nothing to 
offer but unemployment, fascism and war. Side by side with this 
went its propaganda to the effect that only the Communists had 
history on their side. Capitalism was dirty and done for. Com- 
munism represented what was new and emergent, able as a con- 
sequence to offer hope to mankind. In this belief young students— 
some outstandingly brilliant men and women among them—fought 
and died with the International Brigade in Spain. In this belief, too, 
thousands of other intellectuals, young and not-so-young, joined the 
Communist Party or associated themselves with its Popular Front 
activities. 

On the face of it, capitalism today is very unlike the system in 
crisis of the 1930s and so, one might think, the Party can no longer 
make these same claims, nor have this particular appeal. In fact, it is 
clear that many of the young intellectuals who are now being drawn 
in the direction of Communism and the new Marxist Left are 
coming on the basis of an appeal which is in many ways remarkably 
similar to that of the ’thirties. Now, as then, the Communists’ 
criticism and condemnation of bourgeois society, as expressed in their 
public propaganda and in their serious theoretical discussions too, 
are moral ones. Not for twenty-five years have so many Com- 
munist writers written so much, in books, pamphlets and articles, 
about the decline of culture, the fatuity of our way of life, the falsity 
of our values, the hypocrisy and sham of our ‘Christian’ civilization. 

Throughout the post-war years of full employment the voice of 
moral protest has been muted. It seemed that there was little to 
protest against. Moral indignation, which had always played an 
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important part in the thought and practice of the Socialist and 
Communist movements, was at a discount. Talk about a collapsing 
capitalism at a time when the standard of life of the majority of 
people was higher than it had ever been before sounded unreal. It 
seemed pointless to declaim against social injustice when most 
people would have to look very hard and long to find any of its 
victims. Life was not easy for the Communist Party. But full 
employment and our relatively high standard of life have led to the 
age of ‘we never had it so good’ and ‘I’m all right, Jack’. 

There were many sensitive people who felt at the time that there 
was something fundamentally ignoble about the 1930s, still more 
who see that that was so today. Now there are the beginnings of a 
realization that there may already be something ignoble about the 
1960s too. With Hiroshima and Nagasaki not far behind us, and the 
threat of other and much worse Hiroshimas and Nagasakis over- 
hanging us, the present growth of materialism, complacency and 
political apathy seem to thoughtful members of a new generation 
inexcusable and positively indecent. It is in this situation that the 
movement for nuclear disarmament has been able to grow and thrive. 
It is against this same background that a new Marxist Left has grown 
up and there has been a new trend towards the Communist Party 
itself. 

In such circumstances it is not the worst type of young worker or 
intellectual who is attracted to Communism. Some of the things 
which the new Marxists are saying might well, and better, be said 
by Christians. In the past, most of the recruits to the Communist 
Party had already had some association at least with the orthodox 
Labour movement. Today, many are going to it direct. Almost all 
of these go because they feel very deeply that all is not right with our 
present state of society. They have recognized that there has all 
along been quite a lot to protest and be indignant about. For the 
first time in man’s history, for example, he has the scientific and 
technological means to end hunger. Yet there are more hungry 
people in the world today than there were in 1945. Taking the 
global view, we still have poverty in the midst of plenty with con- 
trasts as great as existed in the West in Marx’s day. 

Our precariously poised prosperity is based on a peace bought 
with nuclear weapons, the cost of which, diverted into constructive 
channels, might set the under-privileged two-thirds of mankind on 
the way to a better life. Our Welfare State and social security still 
leave some tragic pockets of forgotten men and women. Our ‘greater 
equality’ still does not prevent fortunes being made from take-over 
bids of dubious morality. It may be that the voice of protest should 
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be heard again. That there should be some who question whether 
all is really for the best in the best of all mid-twentieth-century 
worlds. 

Many Catholics were ready to speak out loud and shrill against 
the publication of Lady Chatterley’s Lover on the grounds that this 
reflected a decline in public morality. They have not always spoken 
as loudly, nor with the same uninhibited enthusiasm, when the word 
‘hunger’ was mentioned. Nor, perhaps, has their awareness of the 
real nature of our growing materialism been as acute as it might 
have been. 

In these circumstances it is almost inevitable that some of those 
who feel themselves to be, or want to be, ‘on the side of righteous- 
ness’ and who are sickened by our present smugness are beginning 
to look outside Christian circles in their search for solutions to 
pressing problems. Karl Marx wrote about the ‘bourgeoisification 
of the proletariat’. It may be that historians of the future will record 
that in this period in which we are living large sections of the 
workers and bourgeoisie alike became petty-bourgeois in their out- 
look and moral values. It is probably no accident that John Betjeman 
has become the popular poet of our time. Summoned by Bells is 
entertaining and whimsical. Betjeman’s autobiographical poem 
charms the reader—or the listener who hears him on the radio— 
with the droll way in which he exposes, for example, the emptiness 
and futility of his life at Oxford. But it is entertainment, at the most, 
candid self-criticism with a tongue-in-cheek element about it, not 
social criticism. 

Contrast Betjeman with the Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Rex 
Warner, Day Lewis of the 1930s. These, too, were popular poets. 
But they exposed the futility of an entire way of life, subjected society 
as a whole to their analysis. In its metre Betjeman’s poem is curiously 
reminiscent of Sassoon. But not in content. In a few lines Sassoon 
could convey the whole tragedy of the senseless slaughter and the 
tragic hollowness of the lives of so many who died in the first World 
War: 

‘I see them in foul dugouts, gnawed by rats, 
And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 
Mocked by a hopeless longing to regain 

Bank Holidays and picture shows and spats 

And going to the office in the train.’ 

The metre, I repeat, is similar. But there would appear to be 
little fear of lines like these turning up in Betjeman. 

Absence of social analysis, exposure and protest in contemporary 
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life and literature is almost certainly helping to push some of the 
young intellectuals of the ’sixties in the direction of Marxism. A 
new Marxist Left which belongs neither to the Labour Party nor 
to the Communist Party has come into existence since the Hungarian 
People’s Rising. Communist Party writers criticize it but do not 
condemn it outright. It provides an introduction to Marxism, a 
bridge over which young intellectuals can pass into the Communist 
Party itself. It has done much to create an atmosphere in which 
sensitive people can, by a process of evolution, finish up in the Com- 
munist Party despite what was done in Hungary and despite the less 
acceptable features of life in Communist countries. Its spokesmen 
are, in the main, intellectuals who left the Communist Party at the 
time of Hungary, not because they believed Marxism to be wrong 
but because they felt that Russia, and with it Communism in 
practice, was becoming too inhuman, buying speedy development 
at too high a price. Its strongholds are in the universities. You may 
see its followers in their scores, walking behind the banners of its 
journal The New Left Review when the marchers from Aldermaston 
swing into Trafalgar Square. 

The movement’s appeal has been based almost entirely upon the 
demand for nuclear disarmament and upon protest at the decline of 
moral and cultural values in a ‘declining capitalism’. Out of Apathy, 
a book produced by a group of its leaders and intended as the first of 
a series, leaves its readers with the impression that we may, after all, 
be not so far from that inglorious, final crisis of capitalism which the 
Communists prematurely foretold in the 1930s. Our very affluence, 
accompanied as it is by the betrayal of the moral and spiritual 
values for which our society is supposed to stand, may, it is sur; ested, 
be but the prelude to the ultimate collapse. “The New Left’ ».. te as 
evidence of our social decadence the way in which our : __ geois 
society, against its own precepts, is guilty of precisely th hings 
with which we charge the Communists. 

Here is a typical, and in its own way telling, example of the way 
it goes: Defenders of the present system condemn Communism for 
its contempt for the individual and for what it does to the minds of 
men. But the thinking, the demands, the artificially-created wants 
of large masses of our people today are shaped and moulded by 
slick publicity and advertising men acting on behalf of Big Business. 
Unilever can spend £83 million on advertising—which is twice the 
amount spent by Government on colonial development and welfare. 
Its annual profits are considerably in excess of this sum. The 
individual who is at the receiving end of this high-power, highly- 
financed offensive has ceased, they say, to count as an individual. 
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Communism may talk about ‘the masses’, but capitalism today 
thinks only of ‘the consumer’ which, if anything, is an even more 
depersonalized concept And ‘the consumer’, in the shape of the 
working-class housewife, is held in such contempt that she has 
repeated over and over again to her on television the scientific 
absurdity that a particular detergent—identical in almost every 
respect with other equally heavily-advertised detergents, and insome 
cases manufactured by the same firm—washes ‘whiter than white’. 

This making and moulding of public opinion, say the new 
Marxists, reflects too the false values and hypocrisy of our day. 
Ralph Samuel, in Out of Apathy, writes: ‘Snobbery, excluded from 
public rhetoric in post-war Britain, has made a powerful return 
through the media of persuasion, where it is crossed with “‘status” 
anxieties, competitive striving and market promotion’. In the same 
book, E. P. Thompson declare that the immediate task is the 
‘elaboration of a democratic revolutionary strategy, which draws 
into a common strand wage demands and ethical demands, the 
attack on capitalist finance and the attack on the mass media.. .’. 
Mr Thompson was a prominent Communist Party member and 
writer before his defection. He left, not because he disagreed with 
Communism but because he disapproved of the way in which it was 
being applied in practice. His thinking remains close to that of the 
Communist Party. 

The growth of this neo-Marxist group and, at a different level, 
the proliferation of numerous small Trotskyist bodies, are manifesta- 
tions of the same mood which is bringing new members to the 
Communist Party today. The Party, which is an old hand at the 
game, is visibly drawing ‘into a common strand, wage demands and 
ethical demands’. As its numbers grow, its organization is 
strengthened and its morale rises, we must expect its activities in 
industry to grow correspondingly. It seems possible that it may be 
helped in this by a deteriorating economic situation. 

It is interesting to note that the Party is paying at least as much 
attention to the ‘ethical’ demands. Of course, Marxism being what 
it is, the two can always be brought together. Dr John Lewis, the 
Marxist philosopher, in Marxism Today, which is the theoretical 
and discussion journal of the Communist Party, wrote: ‘Granted 
the ethical validity of our struggle for these ends, it follows that 
whatever is necessary to secure them becomes morally right too and 
partakes of the ethical quality of the chosen end’. A significant 
proportion of Marxism Today’s limited space is now regularly devoted 
to the discussion of ethical and cultural values and to condemnation 
of the more indefensible aspects of our present way of life. 
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The Party is in no mood to let any opportunities pass. The 
establishing of new Left clubs and even coffee bars, the growing 
acceptability of Communists in university circles, are evidences of 
the emergence of a new, thoughtful, restless and pol tically-conscious 
group among the young intellectuals. Like others of their generation 
they are keenly interested in modern developments. But they are 
interested also in social criticism, uneasily aware that there is 
something rotten in our present state. And the Party is ensuring 
that they are not left unsatisfied. Courses of lectures organized in 
London during the period October to December 1960 have included 
ones on ‘Marxism and Philosophy’, ‘Marxism and Art’, ‘Marxism 
and Psychology’, ‘Social Medicine’, ‘Marxism and Music’, ‘Marxism 
and History’, ‘Marxism and Literature’. There is plenty to suggest 
that Marxism is not for morons, it can provide solid meat for 
intellectuals. 

The Communist students and young intellectuals of the 1930s 
included among them the Left professors, writers, scientists of the 
late 1940s and early ’50s—and the Communist nuclear physicists, 
diplomats and other much-publicized ‘security risks’ as well. It 
was because the Christian protest of that period was muted, because 
Christians were in too many cases identified in their outlook with 
the paganized mass, that the moral and intellectual leadership 
was too often and too easily assumed by Marxists instead. If the 
same happens in the 1960s we shall surely have only ourselves to 
blame. 

These beginnings of a new turn to Marxism have lessons for 
us which need to be learned now. It is not to our credit that the 
people who are most forcefully and insistently drawing attention 
to the evils in our midst are ones who are outside the Christian 
fold. Nor is it sufficient simply to try to laugh off the paradox of 
men who are in revolt against the materialism of our day turning to 
dialectical materialism in their search for an answer to it. Too many 
Christians have accepted these evils without even recognizing 
them as such. There has probably never been a more materialistic 
aim than that of ‘keeping up with the Joneses’. Yet this has in effect 
been accepted by practically the whole of suburbia and most of the 
working-class, Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

It is in accord with the Church’s teaching that men and women 
should strive for social justice and that they have a right to a 
standard of life which enables them to live in decency and to be 
able to put something aside for a rainy day. There is nothing in the 
Church’s teaching, so far as I am aware, to suggest that man has an 
inalienable human right to an ever-rising standard of life—least of 
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all when others are living in hunger, poverty and ignorance on the 
other side of a fast-shrinking world. It may well be that we need to 
get our own values straightened out. When we do this, and make 
them clear for all to hear, the questioning young men and women 
with active social consciences may begin to turn to an authentic 
Christian social teaching for inspiration instead of to Marxism. 
My own experience leads me to believe that no normal man or 
nation will, all other things being equal, knowingly choose Marxism 
in preference to Christianity. The trouble is that too often the other 
things are not equal. 


THE INNOCENT AUDACITY 
An Approach to St John of the Cross 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


many of the mystical poems of St John of the Cross for the most 
passionate declarations of profane love. Influenced in content and 
imagery by the Song of Songs, and in form and rhythm both by 
sixteenth-century Spanish court poetry and by traditional folk 
verse, the poems assimilate several traditions, several attitudes. In 
one of St John’s songs between the soul and the Bridegroom, the 
Bride cries, 
‘My Love’s the mountain range, 
The valleys each with solitary grove, 
The islands far and strange, 
The streams with sounds that change, 
The whistling of the lovesick winds that rove. 


|: one did not know their context, it would be easy to mistake 


Deep-cellared in the cavern 

Of my love’s heart, I drank of him alive: 

Now, stumbling from the tavern, 

No thoughts of mine survive, 

And I have lost the flock I used to drive.’ 
If the reader did not know St John’s own commentaries on his 
Spiritual Canticle, it would not be difficult to assign such verse as this 
to the plane of physical love. The poem shocks because it is so 
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intimate. This is as true of the original Spanish as of the English 
translation; the problems involved in conveying, without loss, the 
extraordinary intensity of the original poems into another quite 
different language are weil stated by the American poet John 
Frederick Nims, who has himself recently produced a very vivid 
rendering of St John’s poems: ‘My venture’, he says, ‘the windmill 
I am tilting at, is to give some inkling of the poetry. That means 
that I have chosen the rhythms and forms of the original instead of 
turning the content into a slack free verse favourable, perhaps, to 
thought and imagery, but at what fatal cost to their pulsing blood- 
rhythms!—rhythms very different from those brain-rhythms that 
count beads on a wooden abacus. It means too that I have aimed 
at the kind of diction St John used: a diction direct and colloquial, 
sometimes rustic, sometimes solemn with echoes of the Song of Songs 
or the courtly pastoral. And, since ‘“‘the sound”, as Frost has said, 
“is the gold in the ore”’, it means I have tried to do something about 
sound values and special sound effects. . . . Ernest Jones has described 
how Freud translated: “Instead of laboriously transcribing from 
the foreign language, idioms and all, he would read a passage, close 
the book, and consider how a German writer would have clothed the 
same thoughts—a method not very common among translators.” 
But a highly sensible way: otherwise one merely turns the poor 
content out of its comfortable home into the dreary winter of no- 
language. The translator of poetry has a far more ticklish task: he 
has to consider not just what to say but how to say it in certain 
images, rhythms and sounds. What this amounts to is writing a poem 
of his own, using as much of the material of the original as he 
possibly can. His doom is that there will always be parts left over 
and gaps he will have to caulk with inferior oakum.’ 

This is an admirable statement of method and approach; and, 
for this study, I shall use some of the results of Mr Nims’s careful 
labours. What is most noteworthy in his remarks about the diffi- 
culties of translating St John is the complete absence of any com- 
plaint about having to transfer to another tongue a mystical poetry 
clothed in the language of profane love. The truth is that in this 
particular matter no serious problem arises. It is not St John’s 
content that is baffling but his form. If the translator keeps closely 
and humbly to the original, he will convey, through his translation, 
the same literary mode which St John employs. There is no danger of 
misunderstanding his metaphors or tampering with his message— 
problems which arise when one is attempting to translate a mystical 
intensity which depends on concepts rather than images, on abstrac- 
tions rather than on concrete objects or relationships. Vaughan, for 
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example, would be a difficult poet to translate because his intensity 
often resides in a verbal texture unrelated to ordinary human 
experience. 

St John, then, that most austere and analytical of Christian 
mystics in his prose works, does not scorn human analogies in his 
poetic interpretation of divine things. The subject-matter of his 
poetry is the ecstasy of mystical contact with God; his expression 
of that experience uses the joy of human love, even though it 
transcends that love. St John himself never had any doubts about 
the religious aspect of making poems; he never felt that writing 
conflicted with his contemplative vocation. He trusted God but he 
also trusted language. He was a superb technician, a painstaking 
craftsman, and himself declared when asked if God directly inspired 
his poems, ‘Sometimes God gave them to me, and other times I had 
to find them for myself’. It is, perhaps, the Puritan tradition, the 
passion to separate and demarcate, which are responsible for the 
inability of many writers of the last two centuries or so to believe in 
the efficacy and truthfulness of poetry as a medium for the expression 
of man’s closest possible contact with God. With John of the Cross 
one senses no restless dissatisfaction with the limitations of language 
language and imagery; he does not seem to have descended from his 
mystical experiences to the laborious of describing them in verse. 
The poems are an essential part of the experience. And it is for this 
reason that his poetry has such a radiant unity. 

Paradoxically perhaps, some of the most intense and sublime of 
his poems foreshadow not the exquisite clarity of Traherne or the 
light-pervaded stanzas of Vaughan, but the poems of Donne, and 
not so much Donne’s divine poems as his love poetry. There is, for 
example, much in St John’s mystical poems that recalls the following 
lines from Donne’s The Ecstasy: 

‘And whilst our souls negotiate there, 
We like sepulchral statues lay; 
All day, the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day.’ 
This is startlingly like’ the last stanza of one of St John’s rapturous 
songs: 
‘Lost to myself I stayed 
My face upon my lover having laid 
Fom all endeavour ceasing: 
And all my cares releasing 
Threw them amongst the lilies there to fade.’ 

St John’s prose books and, indeed, his own commentaries on his 

Spiritual Canticle give a very different picture of the man from that 
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which his poems provide. It is the analyst, the dissector of the human 
soul, even the psychologist, not the poet, who informs The Ascent 
of Mount Carmel, The Dark Night of the Soul, and The Living Flame of 
Love. And yet, because the subject-matter of his prose and his verse 
is the same, it is only the approach which is different, together, of 
course, with an intensity which only poetry can attain. The prose 
writings are, in a sense, the foothills, while the poems are the 
mountain peaks. 

In the prose, it is the note of admonishment, of exhortation which 
is the most notable element. Pedantry and dogmatism are just 
round the corner, one feels; and this is only fitting and prudent 
since, in all Western European mystical literature, St John’s prose 
is the most profound and subtle explication of the soul’s struggle and 
search for union with God. Compassion and severity are perfectly 
mingled and St John will have nothing to do with the sham or the 
second-rate. At times, the urgent advice which he gives in, for 
example, The Ascent of Mount Carmel, seems slightly at variance with 
his own poetic practice. Thus he declares, ‘Be assured of this: the 
more the soul clings to images and sensible motives the less will its 
devotion and prayers descend upwards unto God. When God 
grants graces and works miracles, He does so, in general, through 
images not very well made, nor artistically painted or adorned, so 
that the faithful may attribute nothing to the work of the artist.’ 

This bare statement would seem to be a denial of even the possi- 
bility of poetry being a medium which can both enact and contain a 
mystical experience. If, one may well ask, St John really believed 
that sensible images were of little use in the attainment of direct 
union with God, why did he himself try to express that union in 
poetic terms? Since so clear-sighted a man cannot be accused of 
self-deception, the only answer to this dilemma, I think, is to 
remember that in his prose St John is always speaking as a priest, a 
teacher, a director of souls; he is clearing the ground for the entire 
journey towards God. His thought and message are cautious, for- 
ward-looking, wary of the smallest sign of danger. His poems, on 
the other hand, are personal not didactic, a drawing together not an 
analysis. They are, as it were, the overflow of a vision, the expression 
of a consummation; they spring from an absolute certainty of the 
validity of his own mystical experience, just as all true poetry, 
whether secular or sacred, is an implicit affirmation of the reality 
and value of the various experiences from which it came. In his 
poems St John is not concerned to teach but to assert, not to warn 
but to invite. 

If the personal element in his great prose works is largely con- 
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cealed, it is, nevertheless, still present. A man, after all, can only 
teach what he himself knows, and in supernatural matters this know- 
ledge must be more than an accumulation of facts; it must be both 
an appropriation and a distribution of experience. Thus the sense of 
deprivation and obscurity which is so important a part of St John’s 
teaching (but a part which has, perhaps, been over-emphasized in 
modern times) are experiences which he knew from personal 
suffering. This obscurity, these darknesses also appear in his poems 
but, since poetry leaps over analysis and explanation, the darkness 
is close to the light, and intuition bridges the gulf between desolation 
and ecstasy. The very essence of lyric poetry is, after all, compression 
and intensity; it does not concern itself with the plains, only with 
the high points. And we have a perfect proof of this in the lengthy 
commentaries St John feels disposed to give of those lyric moments 
which subsist by the delicate balance of music with image. The lyric 
hints, the commentary explains and elaborates. Thus the following 
five lines from The Spiritual Canticle are a purely poetic way of 
suggesting the wiles of the devil: 

‘Catch us the foxes, 

For our vineyard hath flourished ; 

While of roses 

We make a nosegay, 

And let no one appear on the hill.’ 
On these comparatively lucid lines, St John feels obliged to reflect 
at some length: ‘The evil spirits’, he says, ‘now molest the soul in 
two ways. They vehemently excite the desires, and employ them 
with other imaginations to assail the peaceful and flourishing king- 
dom of the soul.’ This prose comment is not an explanation on a 
literary level; the real illumination is all in the poem. The poem 
imparts the mystical experience, hands it over to others who have 
never had, or even perhaps wanted to have, a direct contact with 
God. The commentary, on the other hand, is designed for those who 
wish to follow St John’s own journey, with all its snares and all its 
sweetness. Or, to put it another way, the poems arrive, the com- 
mentaries only approximate. 

In the two streams into which the Western mystical traditon has 
divided, John of the Cross is usually said to represent the rejection, 
not the affirmation, of images. For myself, I would be inclined to 
say that his work embodies both traditions. In his prose, we are 
proffered the possibility of direct union with God by means of the 
rejection of images, in his poems, by the way of affirmation. The 
strict asceticism of St John’s life, the stern directions of his teaching, 
flower into what one can only call the sensuous spirituality of his 
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poems. The poems absorb his careful and always orthodox theology 
and transform that theology into images taken from the intimacy of 
sexual love. What Dante said of God—namely, that he was ‘an 
intellectual light full of love’-—might well be applied to The Spiritual 
Canticle and the other poems. The intellect provides concepts, ideas, 
definitions, and the poetry transmutes these things into imagery, 
but without in any way diminishing the intellectual meanings. 
Gerald Brenan has expressed this whole complex process very well 
when he says of St John’s poems, ‘It is true that love for created 
things plays only a subsidiary part in the action, but that is because 
it is describing a more advanced stage. Such love serves merely to 
raise the mind of the chief character towards their Source. But 
love for this source is the dynamic of the poem. . . . The distinctive 
thing about this class of poets [Brenan is here comparing St John 
with Coleridge and Rimbaud] is that they write from so deep a 
level, about things so essential to their inner nature, with so little 
dilution of secondary material that (1) their rhythms have an 
unusual penetrative power; (2) their imagery is symbolic; and (3) 
they exhaust themselves. . . . And although the two greatest of his 
prose works describe the Night, with its hushed suspense and its 
sharp stabs of longing, it is chiefly the coming of Day that the lyrics 
celebrate. The poet, emerging from the dim states that precede the 
ecstasy of composition, finds in the marvellous illumination of that 
ecstasy his best subject-matter. The poems are the explosions of a 
man whose ordinary condition had up till then been, if not noche 
oscura, then twilight.’ 

In other words, Brenan sees St John’s poems not simply as a 
re-presentation of his vision but as an integral part of that vision. 
The flame that burns in the vision also burns in the poems which 
follow, and burns without diminution. One is reminded of a remark 
one of his friends made to Yeats—‘Belief makes a mind abundant’. 
Belief, or faith, not only makes St John’s mind abundant, it also 
enriches his poetry. And belief is founded on truth not on dogma 
alone, since dogma is only a vehicle of truth. In his less directly 
personal poems, St John allows his imagination to play on the 
dogmas which his faith affirms, and in doing so he produces an 
almost metaphysical poetry. Thus in Romance XI, which is con- 
cerned with the relationship between the three persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, he writes, 

‘He who in naught resembles You 
Shall find of Me no trace or sign, 
Life of My Life! for only through 
Your own can I rejoice in Mine.’ 
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Here the thought is intricate, the language almost entirely abstract. 
Paradoxically, when St John is trying to describe the ineffable 
experience of union with God, he makes use of a rich assortment of 
sensuous images; but when he is trying to explain a Mystery of 
Faith he uses a much more abstract terminology. This is an import- 
ant difference of usage and it seems to imply that the most sensuous 
resources of language must be ransacked and plundered to depict a 
close relationship (and ‘relationship’ here is the key word) of man 
with God, whereas only more limited, more abstract words can be 
used when St John is trying to formulate an article of faith in poetic 
terms. Thus, when he is most personal, he is most sensuous, while 
when he is most objective, his poetry is most abstract. 

These facts alone, I believe, tell us a good deal about the nature of 
poetry and the nature of mysticism. In the first place, poetry wishes 
to communicate and so to form a relationship; but, prior to this, the 
poet has himself formed a relationship with the subject which is the 
content of his verse. Mystical experience, which implies the highest 
kind of relationship a human being can have—namely, contact with 
God—would seem then, when the question of communication 
arises, to be best suited to poetry whose very basis and being are 
some kind of direct, intuitive, supra-rational relationship. St John 
himself certainly seems to make an implicit affirmation of this when 
he uses poetry to express the loftiest moments of his mystical 
experiences, while reserving prose for the explanations and pre- 
liminaries of those experiences. What an American critic, Mr 
Cleanth Brooks, says of poetry as a means of communication seems 
to have a very particular application in the case of the mystical 
poems of St John of the Cross. He writes, ‘. . . Our examination 
has carried us farther and farther into the poem itself in a process 
of exploration. As we have made this exploration, it has become 
more and more clear that the poem is not only the linguistic vehicle 
which conveys the thing communicated most “poetically’’, but that 
it is also the sole linguistic vehicle which conveys the things com- 
municated accurately. In fact, if we are to speak exactly, the poem 
itself is the only medium that communicates the particular “what” 
that is communicated.’ In the case of St John, this ‘what’ is his own 
mystical contact with God, an experience which he entrusts to the 
perilous particularity of poetic language. 

In St John’s poems, then, there is no sense of the poet using this 
particular form, music and imagery for lack of something better. 
Warnings, exhortations, reservations are thrust aside and the poems 
stand—assured, unique, unambiguous. They are assured because 
they are, in a very real sense, self-contained; they find an absolute 
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anchorage in imagery and so are not swept hither and thither in the 
necessary guesswork of conceptual thought. Experience is the only 
arbiter, and when experience has found its perfect image, the dia- 
lectic is over, not perhaps in the poet’s mind but quite certainly in 
the poem he has just made. 

If the dialectic is over, the questioning is not, but in poetry, even 
in the greatest, questions are always rhetorical ones. They are means 
of exploring, hinting, suggesting, they do not really want answers, 
certainly not direct ones. So, in one of the stanzas of his Canticle St 
John writes, 

‘Why, after wounding 

This heart, has Thou not healed it? 

And why, after stealing it, 

Hast Thou abandoned it, 

And not carried away the stolen prey ?’ 
These are not questions in the ordinary sense at all; they are a cry 
from the heart, a description of a particular condition of the soul, 
not a request for knowledge or even for reassurance. 

It is not, then, that St John’s prose is at odds with his poetry, but 
rather that the poetry transcends the prose. In the poems, we have 
the mystical experience in a pure form, in the prose it is always 
diluted, analysed, cautious. Like Eliot’s ‘first voice of poetry’, the 
poems represent ‘the poet talking to himself’; the prose, like ‘the 
second voice’, is a voice ‘addressing an audience, whether large or 
small’. Indeed, what Eliot says about the first voice of poetry is 
highly relevant to the poems of St John: ‘He [the poet] is oppressed 
by a burden which he must bring to birth in order to obtain relief. 
Or, to change the figure of speech, he is haunted by a demon, a 
demon against which he feels powerless, because in its first mani- 
festation it has no face, no name, nothing.’ Now, if we replace the 
word ‘demon’ here with the word ‘God’, we surely have a very 
accurate description of precisely what St John is doing in his mystical 
poems. 

From the testimony of St John’s poetry, it would seem that mystics, 
when they try, in verse, to express their direct contact with God, 
often go further than their rational, prose-inclined minds would 
permit. In the same way, poets such as Rilke and Hart Crane, who 
were neither Christian nor by any means certain what vision it 
was that their poetry seemed to be reaching towards, often hinted 
in their poetry at some transcendent experience that their prose 
drew back from. Poetry, in effect, seems to induce an audacity that 
prose alone can never attain. Every written poem embodies an act of 
faith in the validity of that poem; truth to experience is the only test. 
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Thus the mystic, by simply attempting to express his vision in poetic 
language, is asserting implicitly that such language is a fit medium 
to contain that vision. Uncertainty only arises before the poem is 
written; after it is written, the battle is over. And further, in both 
mystical and secular poetry, literary judgment follows, it does not 
precede, the reader’s assurance of the poet’s sincerity. If there is 
even a hint of the ‘phoney’, there is no need to examine technique, 
imagery or rhythm; the poem has already fallen apart. But where 
honesty is proved, then purely literary considerations can move in. 
If the poem in question does not stand up to such examination, it is, 
of course, a failure as literature; but it is also a failure as the 
expression of a mystical experience since even the loftiest of mystical 
apprehensions demand the perfection of artistic technique if they 
are to be expressed fully. This is a fact that is often forgotten by 
those who judge ‘religious’ verse simply by the sincerity of its con- 
tent. A clumsy, ill-made mystical poem is, in a sense, a denial of 
truth, even though no moral blame can be attached to its writer. 
On the other hand , it is a culpable blindness on the part of the 
reader if he praises a poem for its good intentions and wilfully 
ignores its technical weaknesses. 

The generous audacity of St John’s poems, the directness of their 
approach to God are, perhaps, explained by the fact that they 
represent a consummation. When the soul has moved through the 
Purgative and Illuminative Ways, when it has been cleansed in the 
Dark Night of Sense and Spirit, when, in fact, it has attained 
humility, charity and self-forgetfulness—then, in the Unitive Way, 
it will find not a loss of human things but a new knowledge of them. 
Nature will not be thwarted but perfected. The Incarnation is the 
beginning and end of the Christian mystical experience; it represents 
a gathering together, not an act of discarding. And it is the Incarna- 
tion which explains and justifies St John’s analogues of profane love. 

Some students and writers on the history of mystical experience 
have been inclined to misunderstand the austerity of St John’s 
teaching; they have tended to interpret such lines as the following 
from The Ascent of Mount Carmel as more in accord with Eastern 
mysticism than with Western Christianity: 

‘Strive not to desire anything but rather nothing. 

Do those things which bring thee into contempt, 

and desire also that others also may do them.’ 
Such words as these can only be understood properly if they are 
seen in the context of Christ’s Crucifixion and Resurrection. They 
connote a sacrifice which is made in order that a greater good may 
be achieved, not an abandonment of self into some sort of pantheism. 
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If St John’s teaching is austere, it is also joyous, and to obtain a 
perfectly balanced picture of his conception of mystical experience 
we must set beside the lines I have just quoted, the following 
reflections from his Spiritual Canticle: ‘It is the property of love to 
place him who loves on an equality with the object of his love. 


’ Hence the soul, because of its perfect love, is called the bride of the 


Son of God, which signifies equality with Him. In this equality and 
friendship all things are common.’ Thus, far from advocating a 
vague species of pantheism, St John sees, at the very height of 
mystical contact, an experience which is a relationship, a love which 
is both received and given. And so his poetry too is a poetry of 
reciprocity. In it, St John is speaking both to himself and to God. His 
lyricism enacts and perpetuates the love which his prose can only 
adumbrate. 


A LETTER TO SOME COLLEAGUES 


DEAR MEMBERS OF THE GUILD OF CATHOLIC ARTISTS. 


°VE just been to see the exhibition you’re holding at the Building 

Centre in Bloomsbury, and I’m writing this in the homebound 

train; using, for want of anything better, the sort of crepe paper 
that British Railways give you to dry your hands on... . I went 
at the behest of the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, who emphasized that this 
year the Guild had made a determined effort to raise the standard 
of exhibits: and also that the Building Centre had lent their premises 
rent-free for the occasion. So let’s begin with a warm vote of thanks 
to both parties, the first for their praiseworthy intentions, the second 
for their generosity and goodwill. 

What did I think of the work on view? Well, if I tell you honestly 
and unequivocally (as it is presumably my brief to do), please bear 
in mind that it is human to err, and that in this respect I am quite 
as human as most people. So you must regard what follows as a 
well-meant, if at moments irritable, contribution to the general 
polemic on Sacred Art, Art and Catholicism, etc., in which we are 
all very much involved. Also please note that nothing that is said 
here applies or refers to the church furnishings and pottery which 
were shown and concerning which I don’t feel qualified to make 
pronouncements. 
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I have long been of the opinion that in our day and age there can 
be a Catholic, and there can be an artist: but that everything is 
against there being such a person as a Catholic artist, in any genuine, 
interesting or significant sense. (Why this should be so is something 
I will try to investigate later.) Consequently I betook myself to Store 
Street in the full expectation of encountering an assemblage of 
dowdy semi-competent archaizing eclectics. And I’m sorry to say 
that, with a few honourable exceptions, that’s just what I think I 
did encounter. The honourable exceptions—and perhaps this is 
significant—were nearly all guest artists, i.e. eminent non-Catholic 
artists with a bent towards metaphysical subject-matter, or archi- 
tects who had undertaken to build churches. Without the contribu- 
tions of Cecil Collins, Céri Richards and Robert Medley, all of 
whom sent important and beautiful examples of their work; 
Graham Sutherland who sent what I take to be a study for his 
Northampton Crucifixion; and the church designs by Dennis 
Lasdun and Francis Pollen, it would all have been a bit depressing, 
to say the least. (Frederick Gibberd’s drawings for Liverpool 
Cathedral did nothing to allay my fears that the assessors of the 
competition have made a sickening mistake. If its eventual vastness 
of scale does not in some degree redeem this project, I can’t see what 
else is going to.) But, with a grateful bow to these other most salutary 
invitees, let us come back to our muttons: the Catholic artists proper 
and avowed. Friends, why are we so awful? I say we because I am 
a Catholic and an artist like you. I know a bit about the predica- 
ment. The difference between us is that you had a go on this 
occasion, you committed yourselves, you made a statement, you 
even exhibited it. I suppose that makes you better men than me, 
because I didn’t even try. I’m not saying I wouldn’t, if for some reason 
or other I had to: but by George I’d measure the odds against me: 
I’d weigh up the problem: I’d realize that one is practically beaten 
before one even enters the ring—and this is more than some of you 
seem to have done! Egad, there you go, some of you, sailing into 
it as though the word ‘problem’ wasn’t in your dictionary at all. If 
you want to know what I mean, just listen to this as a recipe for 
creation. Take a very big sheet of paper. Paint a sweetened and 
academicized Henry Moore draped and seated figure occupying 
just about all of the ground, tickled up realistically with neat hatch- 
ings of the brush. But when you come to’the head, suddenly bung 
in a flat, linear semi-abstract face (style Picasso 1925) painted in 
bright and arbitrary colours. Then rub out an area in the middle 
of the design, and in the nimbus so produced, draw a slick and 
seductive nude (style Casino de Paris) sort of floating in the air in 
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front of old Mrs Henry Moore Picasso. Entitle your confection 
The Great Mother, and send it right in. Now, as an American friend 
of mine is fond of saying, you just can’t do that. Yet somebody did. 
There it was, large as life, just inside the entrance. It was by a 
longish chalk the worst instance of its kind, but in a sense it was 
typical, it was what I might call the locus classicissimus or Nobel 
Booby Prizewinner for a trend which ran right through the exhibi- 
tion. To make this point clearer, let me give a few more instances of 
things which you either just can’t do, or which you’d very much 
better not do, at least when I’m around. (For experienced viewers 
of what is called Catholic art these categories will have a gruesome 
familiarity.) Recipe no. 2, then. Think of a Biblical subject. Draw it 
naturalistically but rather weakly (presumably because you can’t 
do any better) in a traditional Renaissance iconographic scheme. 
Right. Now make it modern. I could demonstrate the method better 
on a blackboard, but roughly what you do is to turn every curve 
(e.g. a forearm or a cheek) into two or three straights. Next you 
colour it in, but in a modern way. That is, you make the faces half 
green and half orange, the grass pink, the trees bright purple, and 
so on. You then sigh with satisfaction and fancy that you’ve done 
something really up to date; a bit of Cubism, shall we say? (All 
that in fact you’ve done is to mask from yourself and from the 
undiscerning viewer the banality of your conception and the feeble- 
ness of your understanding of structural and pictorial form.) No 
names no pack-drill, but there’s one of the guest artists who follows 
a method very much like this, and it is only his manifest dignity 
and sincerity together with his beautiful feeling for colour which 
enable him to get away with it to the extent he does. 

If any artist were to ask me why he can’t do things this way, I 
should have to reply, Well, I’m sorry, but if you really don’t 
know, you’d better go back to school and find out. You could get 
quite a hint, however, from the French phrase confusion de genres. 

There is a more respectworthy variant of this procedure which is 
exemplified in this exhibition by Enrico Equi and possibly by others. 
This is to paint a genuinely Cubist picture (i.e. one in which the 
forms have been totally fragmented and then reassembled according 
to an autonomous pictorial geometry) but to leave recognizable 
traces of sacred imagery in, as it were, the chinks. It is much harder 
to explain the sales-resistance one experiences in this case: but 
resistance, I’m afraid, I still do feel. 

I own likewise to a measure of sympathy with Recipe no. 4, as 
served up by Michael Mason in his St Thérése of Lisieux, because the 
artist has obviously been looking with admiration at works which I 
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too admire, namely those of the New York school and the abstract 
expressionists in general. What he has done in this case, however, is 
to paint quite a good abstract expressionist picture (at least that’s 
how I read it) and then put in, right at the top, a figurative head. 
Here’s another thing you just can’t do. Abstract expressionism is sui 
generis. You must take it or leave it for what it is, and one of the 
things it is is abstract, as the name implies. That is to say a direct 
assault on the emotions by means of pure colour-and-form relation- 
ships. Pop in a passage of figuration, and you change these relation- 
ships from potentially good abstract ones to figurative ones which in 
the circumstances are likely to be ham. 

Really, you know, it is no accident that the great movements 
which constitute modern art, such as Cubism, Constructivism, 
Purism, Surrealism, Geometric Abstraction, Abstract Expressionism 
and so on, cost their originators a lifetime of desperate concentration 
and total commitment. For these are hard-won modes, disciplines, 
self-consistent systems of artistic logic. If we are going to use them, 
we really must acquire some sort of elementary education in their 
meaning, nature and limitations. It simply won’t do to stroll along 
the counter as though at Selfridge’s summer sale, picking up scraps 
from all over the place and kidding ourselves that we can sew 
them into a garment to cover our nakedness once we get them 
home. 

Recipe no. 5, oh dear, is the neo-Gothic. Elongated proportions 
and faux-naif poses of the figure are the twin essentials here. Since it 
is the standard idiom for contemporary stained glass, I don’t need 
to say much more about it: except that at least it is self-consistent, 
and when done really well—so to say at Third Programme level, 
as it is by Evie Hone—it can be not unworthy of its prototypes. It’s 
the Home Service and Light Programme variants which can be so 
devitalizing and distasteful. Closely allied to the foregoing is Recipe 
no. 6, or what I call Soapy Romanesque. This really means school 
of Eric Gill, and is practised mainly by sculptors. I loved Gill as a 
man and I retain an enormous admiration for him as a craftsman, 
letter-cutter and typographer: but as a sculptor I think he’s as 
unfortunate an exemplar as you could choose. Because whatever 
life, robustness and mystery he didn’t smooth out of the Romanesque, 
any imitator of his is certain finally to eliminate—not so much 
a fortiori as a weakiori. 

Lastly, what about inscriptions, pen lettering and so on? I’m 
afraid I can’t be any nicer about them. I think we must face the fact 
that, outside the realm of the art school, pen calligraphy in the 
Edward Johnston tradition is another dead duck. As a training for 
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hand and eye and a provider of insight into the history and nature 
of letter-forms it will always remain an unrivalled discipline: I 
would certainly recommend a thorough course of it for any student 
of lettering or typography. But considered as a mode of communication 
in the contemporary world it is precious in quite the wrong sense, and 
essentially futile. You may say, Why should it be thought of as a 
mode of communication? To which I reply, If it isn’t for communi- 
cation, what on earth is it for? Or again you may say that you don’t 
like the contemporary world anyway. My answer to that is, Quite 
so, I know you don’t, and that’s the whole trouble! That’s why you 
have to retreat into a cosy ideological inglenook and behave as 
though nothing had happened since about a.p. 1415. Of course I 
quite agree that not all the things that have happened are matters 
for self-congratulation on the part of our species—but would you, 
in the name of Adam, expect them to be? The point is, they have 
happened, the situation culturally and in every other way has changed; 
and this is the good old ghastly twentieth century that we’re living 
in. And if you contract out of it into a world of sandals and goat’s 
milk and old vellum, you’ll find that the twentieth century will 
simply carry on without you, as in fact it is doing at this very 
moment. If you want to influence twentieth-century man, you’ve 
got to use some sort of language that he’s prepared to pay attention 
to. He simply isn’t going to bestow a second glance on your ex- 
quisitely-finialled copyings-out of snippets from Francis Thompson 
—or not more than he would on a pokerwork motto in a lodging- 
house bathroom, which indeed would provoke in him much the 
same range of reactions. After this you’ll not be surprised to hear 
that, in the matter of bringing into being a genuinely new, alive and 
meaningful religious art in our time, J do not think we have even made a 
start. We have not made a start because we have not really isolated 
and defined the problem, much less faced it in all its bleakness and 
rigour. No diagnosis, no cure. All I have done up to now is to 
indicate certain generic solutions which don’t work. If I am right, 
the moral is that neither historical revivalism nor eclectic pseudo- 
modernism is going to see us through. Very well then, say you, what 
does Mr Clever think the solution is? Bless you, J don’t know. I wish 
I did. It won’t be worked out in words anyway: it’ll be worked out 
in paint and stone. But as I said before, we can’t even begin to solve 
a problem which we either do not recognize as such or have not 
fairly and squarely formulated. All I can do, if you will have 
patience with me a little longer, is to give you my formulation. Here 
goes. The problem of Catholic, Christian or Sacred Art in the mid- 
twentieth century = the sum of the difficulties or drawbacks be- 
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setting the would-be practitioner of the said kind of art at the said 
time and place, as tabulated below. 

1. Crass SECULARISM, i.e. the generally non-religious trend of 
modern industrial society. Reams have been written about this, and 
I don’t propose to add to them. I'll just say this. You have but to 
look at (for instance) Chartres to understand that a collective work 
of art of this calibre and direction could only come out of a com- 
munity which believed massively and totally in Christianity. Only 
such a community could throw up the incredible volume of genius, 
inspiration and energy which it must have demanded. As for us 
latter-day Catholics, how are we to find such energy, such inspira- 
tion? We’re like a handful of people trying to push their way into 
Wembley Stadium at the precise moment when a 95,000-strong 
crowd is hurrying to get out. It takes us just about all the strength 
we’ve got to avoid being actually swept backwards. 

2. CATHOLIC BACKWOODSMANSHIP or CRUSTACEANISM. By this I 
mean all the reactionary, stuffy and stupid attitudes (masterfully 
anatomized by Professor Cameron in a recent article in this journal) 
which we find within the Church, alas, almost wherever we look. 
Pro-Francoism, pro-McCarthyism, Hapsburg-nostalgia, enthusiasm 
for flogging and hanging, blind adherence to even the deadest of 
traditions provided they can be called traditions, and all the rest of 
it. These tendencies and others like them make Catholicism an 
atmosphere almost unbreathable by humane intellectuals and 
artists; and they create for the intellectual or artist who is a Catholic 
a subsidiary but equally dire Wembley-Stadium situation. It’s as 
much as he can do to stay put inside the Church when there is so 
much in it that he finds utterly repulsive. Not much hope of getting 
the best available creative talent and enthusiasm on the Church’s 
side at that rate, is there? 

3. CriTicIAL PAROCHIALISM or DENOMINATIONAL DOUBLETHINK. 
This could be summed up by the formula: Jt doesn’t have to be all that 
good so long as it’s Catholic. We rightly despise this relaxing of critical 
scrupulosity when we see it indulged in by Communists in relation 
to works of art which have no discernible merit other than con- 
formability to the Party Line. But are we innocent of it ourselves? 
For example, would we think of G. K. Chesterton as anything much 
more than a jolly old fourth-leader-writer if we didn’t happen to 
share his religious outlook? And so on. So long as there exists this 
sort of partiality to trade on, there’ll be those among us (and doesn’t 
this Exhibition just show it?) who, consciously or otherwise, will 
trade on it, in preference to doing the hard work and hard thinking 
necessary to a real mastery of their métier. I need scarcely add that 
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this won’t make for standards which the world in general will 
respect. 

4. NIMINY-PIMININITY or ReEposirorRIANisM. By this I mean the 
prevalence within the Church of refeened, genteel, prissy and 
generally petty-bourgeois conventions of behaviour and taste. Vide, 
for example, the routine statue, fabricated of plaster, painted pink 
and blue and looking as though it was begotten by Hollywood out 
of Canova, which we encounter in so many parish churches. It will 
do very well for a symbol of what I’m talking about. I’m not blaming 
the poor parroco for buying it: what else could he find or afford? 
I’m deploring the ethos that brings it into being. So long as this 
ethos predominates, it is going to be very difficult for a work of art 
which is not sweetish and tepid to find a foothold in our churches. 
It would be thought not naice. 

5. CensorsuiP. Probably a prime cause of niminy-pimininity, and 
certainly pure poison to artists. Whatever the arguments in favour 
of its use in ecclesiastical or secular government—and I don’t want 
to go into all that—censorship whether of the artist by an outside 
authority or by some interior super-ego of his own setting up is 
quite inadmissible and fatal to his creative health. I would further 
say that self-censorship for an artist is morally wrong, and so is what 
I might call self-dirigisme. It is not for him to say what he is going to 
be inspired to do and what he isn’t. He must take what is given to 
him and make what he can of it. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
not where we list: and we must open all possible windows to let it in. 

6. THe Cartesian Duatism. I’m in deep water here, and any 
trained philosopher could push me under with his little finger. But 
on the internal evidence of art history—what I know of it—cor- 
related with straws in the wind from other quarters, I sense that we 
have been, for at least three hundred years, the victims of a ‘philo- 
sophical disaster’ (to borrow a phrase from Miss Kathleen Raine) 
in the (for artists crucial) domain of subject-object relationships. 
We have become in some way disinherited and alienated from the 
visible world, to the dreadful impoverishment of our apprehension 
of the invisible one. There is a terrible sense of loss and sadness in 
our relation to nature: something which Rilke has marvellously 
treated of in his Duino Elegies. When I look at Romanesque and 
early Gothic carving, I feel that the carver was in possession of some 
immensely precious secret concerning what Buddhists, I believe, 
call ‘inside-outside identity’—a secret which the Western world has 
since lost touch with. This whole subject is so profound and so hard 
to focus that here I can only indicate its its importance. But as a 
footnote I would like to add that, along with the sense of loss, I 
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sometimes experience a wild and thrilling hope: as though we were 
on the point of stumbling on a new synthesis and reconciliation: as 
though the Hegelian spiral had at long lat brought us round to a 
point vertically above the twelfth century, with all the added riches 
of modern science to qualify its instinctive and traditional insight. 

‘Lift the stone and you will find Me. Cleave the wood and I am there.’ 

7. THe EXHAUSTION OF IMAGERY. Western man has been astonish- 
ingly fertile in the invention of visual imagery with which to sym- 
bolize his experience both sacred and profane: we stand at the end 
of a galaxy four thousand years long and luminous with master- 
pieces: and the ready availability of reproductions makes us un- 
precedentedly conscious of it. But—for reasons which I only dimly 
understand—we seem, for the time being, to have lost the right to 
make our own representational human images to embody contem- 
porary religious experience. No matter what we put down, there 
seems to be something suspect and false about it, even though it be 
irreproachable in point of technique. This is perhaps one of the 
reasons, though not the only one, for the widespread adoption of 
abstractionism. (I am speaking now of painting and sculpture, not 
architecture, which is anyway an ‘abstract’ art. God be thanked, we 
still have Ronchamp and La Tourette to comfort and inspire us.) 
It seems as though we have got to start again, basing ourselves on 
the inherent essentials of whatever medium we are working in: 
certain highways of which we formerly had the unquestioned 
freedom seem to be barred and sealed off with a large notice saying 
ROAD UP and NO ADMITTANCE. 

Well, there it is. Those are some of the main points, anyway— 
though I fully expect that others, perhaps more important, will 
occur to me once it is too late to put them in. Grim situation, isn’t 
it? Is there any hope at all? I think there is. Provided that we are 
prepared to place ourselves where we rightly belong: that is to say, 
right down at the bottom of the class; and provided that we are pre- 
pared to unlearn what we think we know, we may arrive at a point 
from which the first tottering steps forward might be made. We must 
develop a supersensitive nose for the bogus so that we can reject it. 
In a positive sense we must develop a nose for what is genuine and 
alive, no matter in what company it is to be found, in the contemporary 
cultural scene: we must find out, without prejudice, what and where 
are the growing points and leading shoots of modern art. To change 
the metaphor, it is a question of sinking our wells where the oil is— 
not where we elect to think it ought to be. That way, if God wills it, 
we may one day see some gushers shooting up into the sky. 

I could tell you where J think the oil is: but to do so would mean 
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extending this letter to about twice its present length. I’ve run out 
of crepe paper, and you’ve been patient enough as it is. Anyway, 
I think those are the lights of my home station looming through the 
rain. Yes, they are. Good night, good hunting and best wishes, 
from CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 


P.S.—Next day. Looking over this in the morning light I’m struck 
by how grouchy it all sounds. No doubt if I were to re-visit the 
exhibition I’d see all sorts of good things I missed first time. You 
know how it is with critics. They’re like the schoolmasters and 
sergeant-majors we all remember of old: once get their dander up, 
and nothing’s right for them. Examining my catalogue I find 
annotations of approval opposite Arthur Pollen’s Crucifix, Patrick 
Reyntien’s all-too-minuscule contribution of stained glass, Joseph 
Cribb’s Madonna in oak, and several other items. 

But I don’t take back a word I said about Catholic art in general. 
As to that, we’ve just got to keep on griping—and keep on 
trying.—C.F.C. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
The Anderson Report on Grants to Students 


A CHILD who passes his eleven-plus examination can learn Latin free 
of charge till he is eighteen. A child who does not pass this test can still 
learn Latin till he is eighteen, if his father will pay for him to go to an 
independent or direct grant school. If a candidate cannot pass a university 
entrance examination in Latin, not even the offer of a fee of a thousand 
pounds a year can secure a university place for him. 
When parents make great sacrifices in order that their children shall learn 
a particular subject, be educated in the religious tradition of the family, 
whether it be Jewish, Catholic or Quaker, or have the opportunity of being 
taught in small classes, they are often accused of ‘contracting out’ of their 
social obligations. There are at least two menacing assumptions behind this 
question-begging stock phrase which need to be brought into the open. 
Recently a weekly columnist wrote, ‘Influential people buy their children 
out of the public system.’ Since each university is autonomous, the question 
of contract is forced into some curious acrobatics where the payment of 
students’ fees is concerned. The passing of an examination at eleven entitles 
a child to a free grammar-school education, whether the parents be rich or 
poor. The passing of a university entrance examination at present entitles a 
young man or woman to a free university education only if the parents are 
relatively poor. The family problems involved in this situation have been 
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faced in the report of the committee on grants to students which met under 
the chairmanship of Sir Colin Anderson. Eleven of the committee were in 
favour of the abolition of the parents’ means test. Four wished the means 
test to be retained, but in a modified form. One member, Professor Brinley 
Thomas of Cardiff, made two reservations. He disagreed with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation to abolish State scholarships, and would consent 
to a modified means test for parents only on condition that at the same time 
sixth form bursaries were introduced in the maintained schools. The reasons 
which he gave for his objection to the abolition of the means test can be 
summed up in his own words: ‘Relieved of most of the cost of private 
education, parents in the private sector will have more to spend on private 
schooling; the private sector will expand and will attract more of the best 
teachers.’ 

In espousing the cause of sixth form maintenance grants, Professor 
Brinley Thomas has drawn attention to the fact that many potential candi- 
dates for the university are lost at this stage. If the parents have little sym- 
pathy with further education and complain that a great boy of sixteen could 
already be earning five pounds a week or more instead of eating hearty 
meals at his parents’ expense, the emotional strain on the son can be severe. 
When he sees his own contemporaries in unskilled jobs buying motor- 
bicycles and gramophone records, he needs not only tenacity of purpose but 
skill in dealing with parental objections; the onus already falls on him, and 
the very depth of his filial piety (an increasingly rare virtue) may lead him 
to abandon all hope of a university education. The present arrangements 
for maintenance grants at this stage are certainly inadequate. The question 
is not at all simple. Loss of filial piety is the root of many other losses, and it 
is a delicate matter for the State to come between father and son. Students 
when agitating for larger grants or when talking informally to a tutor about 
a family situation will often say, ‘I want to be independent’. More than one 
tutor has been moved to reply that we all take in each other’s washing and 
that larger grants will still make them dependent on the taxpayers whom 
they see all around them, stokers, cleaners, cooks, omnibus-drivers, not to 
mention their own professor. This reminder, for obvious reasons, is not 
likely to make much impact. Dependence on a few million taxpayers 
involves no immediate emotional complications; the taxpayer, so often 
quoted as a figure of offended majesty, takes his place with other humorous 
lay-figures, such as correspondents in The Times who sign themselves as 
‘Olim’ or ‘Senex’ or ‘O Tempora, O Mores’. At the moment, seventy-five 
per cent of the parents make a contribution to the expenses of their children’s 
education at the university. The modified scale suggested by the minority 
group of four within the Anderson Committee would mean that only forty 
per cent of the parents (on the basis of current salary scales) would be 
required to make a contribution. The minority group did in fact refer to 
this question of ‘independence’ which has been constantly reiterated by the 
National Union of Students: ‘many students, now that personal inde- 
pendence is claimed at an increasingly early age, resent on principle a con- 
tinued dependence on their parents’. This group, however, asserted that it 
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was neither wise nor necessary to meet this claim for independence by making 
university education completely free. 

We may well take pride in the fact that, once a student has been selected 
by a university, poverty need no longer prevent anyone from accepting a 
place. Yet those who are responsible for the welfare of undergraduates, and 
not least college registrars who frequently have occasion to correspond with 
local authorities about grants, are increasingly asking themselves how they 
can help certain students to be more responsible stewards of public money. 
Many a student in his first term, and particularly a student coming from the 
provinces to live in London lodgings, is intoxicated by the apparent 
munificence of the first instalment of his grant. Even if his tastes are more 
sober and fastidious than those of his contemporaries who have been earning 
for three or four years, he can find himself in serious financial difficulties 
without knowing exactly how he got there. The effects of the earlier onset 
of puberty in schoolchildren, of the economic exploitation of the new teen- 
age market, and of the earlier age of marriage in the population at large, 
have not been sufficiently taken into account by those who are still thinking 
in terms of the university graduate who went to the Lakes for a reading 
party in the Long Vacation, prepared for a profession, saved up in order to 
‘found a family’, and married in his later twenties. Women students of a 
past generation were quite accustomed to wearing one threadbare coat and 
skirt, but also took it for granted that they would buy a number of books. 
If they married at all, they were not likely to do so until after having spent 
some years in a post; a number of them looked after old parents. Lately, the 
necessity for students to buy their own books was actually cited as a griev- 
ance in one of the Sunday newspapers, while the cost of a permanent wave 
was quite seriously put down on the list of her necessary expenses by a 
student wishing for a larger grant. Women undergraduates of our time see 
the typist, the shop-assistant, the factory-girl marrying at eighteen; some of 
them say quite candidly that they think of twenty-five as the end of youth, 
and that the need to have a good time now is an overwhelming considera- 
tion. Young men, with equal candour, have been known to say that they 
must compete for a bride quickly, since there are now more men than women 
in their age-group. The number of students marrying during an under- 
graduate or postgraduate course appears to be increasing. Some of these 
have children; the wife in this case may obtain permission to defer gradua- 
tion for a year, but she sometimes drops out of her course altogether. Other 
students, in informing their tutors of their proposed marriage, imply or 
explicitly state that they intend to wait three or four years before starting a 
family. The stresses of this particular situation fall naturally more heavily 
on the female partner. In dealing with the question of married students, the 
Report recommends, among other things, that an award-holder shall not 
be regarded as dependent on another award-holder, and that award-holders 
eligible for grants for their dependants should be over twenty-five, or people 
who have regularly supported themselves out of their earnings for three 
years. The principle underlying undergraduate marriages, however, cannot 
be adequately discussed in such a report, since it involves a whole complex 
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of comparatively new assumptions. In one discussion on marrying on a 
grant, a student observed that if undergraduates were forbidden to marry 
while still supported by the taxpayer, they would only live together. The 
implication appeared to be that the onus was on the State. Whilst this is 
clearly a minority opinion, the fact that such a statement can be seriously 
made is a symptom not to be neglected. 

In the end, the groan of the taxpayer may be heard again. Assuming that 
the unversity population reaches 135,000 within the next decade, it is esti- 
mated that the cost to the public would rise from £229 millions to £338 
millions if the means test were abolished. By then, Norwich and Brighton 
may have been succeeded by yet another university, beginning as a circle of 
wattle huts in Avalon. 

M. A. WILEMAN 


FRENCH OPINION 


Sheer Algerian war has left so deep a wound in French life that it is rarely 

realized in this country that the end of the war would be by no means 
the end of the story. The problems of conscience created by a revolutionary 
war are scarcely going to be resolved by a particular armistice, and a recent 
issue of Informations Catholiques Internationales provided concrete evidence 
of the effect of the war on many of the young Frenchmen who have served 
in it. An enquiry conducted by priests of the Mission de France, themselves 
concerned with the pastoral care of soldiers serving in Algeria, underlined 
the appeal of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France last October for a 
recognition of the absolute rights of conscience in refusing to co-operate in 
positive evil. And the ‘reflections’ of a young Catholic, on his return to 
France after two years in Algeria, under the title ‘A Clear Teaching to 
Deaf Ears’, provides impressive evidence of how little effect even official 
ecclesiastical condemnation of torture and other excesses of repression can 
have when ‘many no longer reason in terms of “‘Catholics” but in terms of 
“Catholics of the Left” or “Catholics of the Right”, as though it were a 
question of two Churches anathematizing each other, and who only select 
from the Church’s teaching what happens to coincide with their own 
principles’. It is significant that a recent number of Jacques Soustelle’s 
Vérités sur l’ Algérie publishes a letter from an officer serving in Algeria which 
attributes the Declaration of the French Bishops to the propaganda of 
‘progressive’ priests, and that the outcome will be an anti-clericalism worse 
than any France has ever known. 

Esprit would probably be regarded by French ‘integrists’ as a principal 
source of the ‘progressivist’ heresy. Its emphasis nowadays is perhaps more 
sharply political than when it was founded by Emmanuel Mounier in 1932 
to reflect ‘personalism and the struggle against established disorder’. The 
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November issue (of well over three hundred pages) was devoted to ‘Sexu- 
ality’, and a formidable series of articles by doctors, moralists, sociologists, 
writers and ‘ordinary people’ deals with the subject (aided by elaborate 
questionnaires) under such titles as the ‘dimensions’, ‘expression’, ‘ethics’ 
and ‘practice’ of sexuality. It is a valuable example of the documentation at 
which the French exce!, and we shall return to some of its contents later 
this year when BiackrriArs will be considering the problems of food 
resources and over-population. 

The December issue of Esprit has an interesting summary of attempts at a 
‘dialogue’ between Christians and Marxists in France during 1960. It is 
an old and inconclusive story, and a measure of Marxist sympathy for the 
philosophies of Teilhard de Chardin and Gabriel Marcel scarcely seems a 
serious advance from the prepared positions of Communist orthodoxy. As 
Jacques Natanson remarks, “There can be no dialogue between the marxist 
philosophers and the Catholic philosophers. First of all because, thank 
goodness, there is no one school or one current which is the Catholic philosophy 
or the Catholic thought. Pluralism is here the rule, and it is first of all among 
themselves that Catholic thinkers must do the dialoguing. Nor does the 
fact that there is one marxist school make a dialogue any easier. For a school 
can be nothing other than dogmatic, especially when it is the intellectual 
expression of a party as disciplined as the Communists. And dogmatism 
can’t, by definition, allow itself to be questioned.’ 

La Table Ronde (December) naturally gives pride of place to France’s 
Nobel prizewinner, Saint-John Perse, and Christian Murciaux recalls the 
mystery of a poet who is so hard to classify. He sees his war-time experience 
as an analogy of his whole achievement. ‘A traveller with no luggage, he 
has broken his links with all the past. The beings that he evokes in his 
poems are phantoms. There remains of his unpublished work, after the visit 
of the Germans to his house in Paris, nothing but a heap of ashes. In this 
extremity of being stripped of all, reduced to himself, Saint-John Perse 
bears witness to an extraordinary equanimity of soul. He welcomes disaster, 
as he had welcomed the favour of men, with sovereign detachment. The poet 
is no longer his country’s ambassador but rather the representative of a 
mysterious country of which he is both the sovereign and the legislator.’ 
And so it is that the exile par excellence writes his Exil and recovers his true 
country, ‘an imaginary island . . . where the words of a poet alone are real’. 

L’ Express (December 15) printed the text of Saint-John Perse’s address on 
being officially given the Nobel award at Stockholm, ‘The Mission of a 
Poet’. It ends: ‘It is for the undivided poet to bear witness among us to 
man’s double vocation. It is for him to raise a mirror before the spirit of 
man, faithful to his spiritual fate. He must evoke even in this world a 
human condition worthier of man as he was in the beginning. . . . Confronted 
with nuclear power, can the poet’s lamp of clay be enough for his purpose? 
Yes, if it turns man’s memory to clay. It is enough for the poet to be the bad 
conscience of his time.’ 

Etudes (December) has a valuable survey of religious television pro- 
grammes in France by Robert Rouquette. He recalls that in Germany a 
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recent controversy on televising the Mass drew forth some strong words by 
Karl Rahner, who in particular questioned the use of the Mass for purposes 
of proselytism. He demanded a certain ‘metaphysical modesty’ in making 
the Mass available to all, and recalled, for instance, the ridicule with which 
such a ceremony as the creation of new cardinals was received by unbelievers. 
In France the Mass is televised every Sunday, and the article has a searching 
analysis (of profit to producers in this country as well) of the difficulties 
involved, and of the danger of superficiality and the ‘ersatz’ presentation of 
a rite which essentially demands the sort of participation which television 
cannot create. 


HEARD AND SEEN 
The Ambassador’s Choice 


6 ees John Hay Whitney Collection of paintings in the possession of the 

outgoing American ambassador to London has for the last six weeks 
drawn crowds to the Tate Gallery, attracted perhaps by the legendary 
worth of a private collection such as could scarcely exist nowadays in 
England. And it must be admitted that these seventy pictures, mostly 
acquired in the ten years that followed the end of the war in 1945, have the 
patina of eminent acceptability. Apart from a stray Blake, two Zoffanys 
and a group of American paintings, they reflect the definitive arrival of the 
impressionists and post-impressionists as the artists most appropriate for 
embassy walls. 

But Mr Whitney’s choice is marvellously sound. As Sir John Rothensteiny 
remarks in his introduction to the catalogue (which is itself worthy of so 
magnificent an exhibition), the criterion has not been a mere ‘programme’, 
but rather the inherent quality of the actual painting. Thus Braque is, 
in the gallery sense, not at all well represented, but the two land- (or rather 
land-and-sea-) scapes of his fauve period in the collection are wonderful 
in their own right; one can at once see why they were bought, and how 
irrelevant it would be to insist that they should be ‘matched’ by his later 
work. Picasso, indeed, is represented by a splendid cubist Homme Assis as well 
as by a tender portrait of 1905, but once more it is the autonomous interest 
of the picture that matters. We feel that the whole collection, however 
‘safe’ it may seem, is the vindication of the individual picture’s right to 
please. 

And of the pleasure there is no doubt with such things as a superb 
Derain painting of Charing Cross Bridge, which, placed at the far end of the 
last gallery, gives a dominating note of brilliant colour to the whole collec- 
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tion. One can only list such things as a moving late self-portrait of Van 
Gogh’s, two noble pictures by Cézanne, a tropically rich painting by 
Rousseau, and two early works of Matisse, with all his unique mastery 
of colour. 


La Dolce Vita 


N the latest issue of the Revue Internationale du Cinéma, the journal of the 

international Catholic cinema office, there is an article on the moral 
assessment of certain recent co-production films, as applied in various 
national centres. This demonstrates how the same film may get very different 
ratings from country to country: when we see that La Dolce Vita has been 
put into the ‘a proscrire’ category in Italy, the point is well taken. For 
now that it has reached the commercial screen in England it is difficult, 
from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, to see what all the fuss was about. 
From this side of the Channel it looks even more like a scathing moral 
indictment of a way of living that may be over-stated but is, as we all know, 
true enough in its essentials. Signor Fellini has said in a London interview 
that the Rome he has portrayed is his idea of Rome, not necessarily the true 
Rome; but this is no more, after all, than any creator’s way with his 
material and need not in any way surprise us. 

This long film, whose spatial control is so precise and whose temporal 
control is often so slack, sprawls across nearly three hours in a series of 
episodes whose visual attack frequently packs a much heavier punch than 
their intellectual content. From the first moment when the helicopter bears 
down upon the Roman suburbs, with the statue of Christ the Worker slung 
beneath it—ruined viaduct and bare tenement wall taking the statue’s 
shadow like a stigmata—Fellini’s sheer cinematic virtuosity imposes itself 
without question. This is essentially a film about boredom, and the excesses 
to which boredom allied to wealth commonly leads, but the arabesques in 
which Fellini wheels and guides his visual images leave the spectator bored 
only when the director’s message takes precedence over his eye. So the 
second orgy seems endless whereas the first, with its fantastic procession 
led by a most ambiguous and decorative character—a little beatnik blonde 
witch-like in the great baroque helmet she suddenly puts on—is of a breath- 
taking if corrupt beauty. The reporter, Marcello, is the connecting link 
between all the sequences and, like Hamlet, he is most dreadully attended. 
A horde of press photographers, like Furies, batten and scavenge in his wake, 
sparing no grief and respecting no privacy. Marcello—weak, sensual, not 
without charm and the natural affections (there is real compassion for his 
father in the most moving of the episodes)—has an ineffectual desire to be a 
better man, but it is too late: evil communications have finally corrupted 
manners that can never have been very good. Neither his phoney intellectual 
friends, whom he characteristically takes to be genuine, nor the little country 
girl who is the one truly innocent creature in the film, can wean him from 
the bootlegger’s hooch of his Via Veneto life. We leave him on the shore 
in the cruel light of dawn under the cold observation of a dying sea-monster’s 
level gaze while across sundering water the little waitress beckons an invita- 
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tion to which he sadly realizes he may not respond. If this be /a dolce vita, 
one feels, sackcloth and askes would be gay in comparison and this, clearly, 
is what Fellini intends one to feel. The untidiness, the length, the extrava- 
gance that Fellini has not brought himself to prune prevent this film from 
being a real masterpiece of cinematic art, but it is wonderfully interesting 
and its very abundance give it a special quality: but harmful to an ‘X’- 
certificate audience? Surely not. 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


REVIEWS 


Vatican Diptomacy. By Robert Graham, s.j. (Princeton University Press: 

London; Oxford University Press; 60s.) 

In this study Father Graham sets out to show that the sending and 
receiving of diplomatic representatives by the Holy See is neither an 
outmoded survival from the Middle Ages nor a usurpation by the Church 
of powers that properly belong only to the state, but rather the ‘ordinary 
and particularly apt intrument’ of negotiation between Church and State 
on the international plane, in full accordance with the accepted principles of 
international law, public canon law and constitutional law. 

His approach is pragmatic and historical. First he gives a profile of the 
machinery of Papal Diplomacy as it is today and a sketch of the Papal 
Secretariat of State and the Congregations of the Roman Curia, together 
with a detailed account of the origin and development of some of the non- 
Catholic and Catholic diplomatic missions to the Holy See, from the arrival 
of permanent Venetian ambassadors in the fifteenth century to the despatch 
of Sir Henry Howard in 1914. In doing this, he quotes freely from diplomatic 
documents consulted during the four years of research in Europe with which 
he prepared for the writing of this work. 

Then, having established the facts, he surveys the development of the 
legal position of the Pope as it has appeared to writers on public interna- 
tional law, public canon law, and comparative constitutional law, paying 
special attention to the last two hundred years. His approach is historical 
rather than legal, and he brings out clearly the vast improvement which 
has taken place in the Pope’s position in the international sphere. 

Two hundred years ago the Church was generally subjected to the State, 
even in Catholic countries, on the theoretical ground that sovereignty was 
indivisible, and all communications between the faithful and the Holy See 
had to pass through a government department. The Pope was widely thought 
of as a foreign ruler, and was involved in wars by his possession of the Papal 
States, while the French government successfully insisted that all com- 
munication between the Vatican and the countries of the Middle and Far 
East should be carried on through their representatives. 

Now, having escaped from the embarrassment of the Papal states, the 
Pope is thought of primarily as a spiritual sovereign, and can communicate 
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freely with his spiritual subjects outside the Communist bloc. The Holy 
See is accorded full international personality, and its Concordats are 
recognized as valid international contracts. At the same time the temporal 
sovereignty of the Vatican City ensures the Pope’s independence. Father 
Graham attributes this improvement partly to the advent of the liberal 
state, with its doctrine of separation of Church and State, which involves 
the admission that sovereignty can be divided, and partly to the develop- 
ment of other international bodies with a kind of legal personality, such as 
U.N.O. and its agencies. 

He does not claim that the position of the Holy See has been accepted by 
all, or that it has ceased to be enigmatic, for, as he points out, it is unique, 
and does not fall into any of the general categories of international law. He 
contends, however, with a great deal of force, that its position is explained 
by the concept of ‘spiritual sovereignty’, which was put forward by the 
Italian government which seized the Papal States in 1870 to prove that the 
Pope would not be prevented from carrying out his functions by the loss of 
his temporal sovereignty. Whether the argument was then accepted or not, 
diplomatic representatives continued to be accredited to the Holy See, 
showing that it was as head of the Church that the states were dealing with 
the Pope, and not as a temporal ruler. The Pope is a temporal sovereign 
once more, but it is still in his spiritual capacity that he sends and receives 
diplomatic representatives, and his position would not be affected by the 
loss of the Vatican City. This is in accordance with the principles of public 
canon law, which defines the Church as a ‘perfect society’ (i.e. complete in 
itself), carrying on the functions of legislation and adjudication in the 
spiritual sphere, and independent in that sphere. In other words, the Church 
is a spiritual sovereign. This spiritual sovereignty is concurrent with the 
temporal sovereignty of the other ‘perfect society’, the State, and the natural 
means of negotiation between these two sovereigns in the inevitable 
‘demarcation disputes’ which arise is the exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives. In sending a representative to the Vatican, a state in no way accepts 
the claims of the Catholic Faith. It simply recognizes the fact that the Pope 
is a sovereign having authority in the spiritual sphere over Catholics. As a 
matter of fact, as the author points out, very few states now feel any hesita- 
tion about sending a representative to the Holy See, and such diverse 
countries as the United Arab Republic and Japan are now represented 
there. He considers that ‘When such international organs as the World 
Council of Churches assume a comparable role of authoritative guide, the 
State will in all consistency need to take that into account’. 

The last part of the book deals with the two most important states which 
have no regular diplomatic relations with the Vatican, after first giving an 
interesting account of the way in which diplomatic relations with the warring 
states were maintained unbroken by the Holy See during the two world 
wars. Father Graham is an American, an associate editor of the magazine 
America, so that his views on the position of the United States have especial 
interest in view of recent controversies concerned with the presidential 
election. In surveying the mission of Myron C. Taylor, who was ‘personal 
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representative’ of President Roosevelt to Pope Pius XII from 1939 to 1944, 
with the rank of ambassador, and performed the same office for President 
Truman from 1946 to 1950, he discloses that Taylor’s assistant, Harold 
Tittman, Jnr, who remained in the Vatican from 1941 to 1944, was 
appointed Chargé d’Affaires ‘on special and temporary mission’, to ensure 
his right to remain there. His conclusion as to the future of relations between 
the U.S.A. and the Holy See is as follows: “The United States, having freely 
made its decision not to entertain formal relations with the Holy See, should 
not embarrass both itself and the Vatican by attempting to carry on sus- 
tained or major negotiations in the Eternal City by indirect methods. Yet 
the temptation to do just that will always assail a great power such as the 
United States. Out of such circumstances diplomatic relations are at length 
born.’ 

The chapter on Russia emphasizes the forbearance which the Popes 
showed in keeping the door open for diplomatic relations up to 1930, while 
uncompromisingly condemning Communism. For instance, the Catholic 
famine relief team remained in Russia till 1923, even after the trial and 
execution of priests began, and when objects of worship were seized and 
put up for sale, the Pope offered to buy them. Even in this case Father 
Graham does not rule out the possibility of a renewal of diplomatic relations, 
especially now that so many Catholics are under Soviet domination in the 
satellite countries. ‘Neither party concerned in this dramatic duel will wish 
to initiate negotiations, or to seem to, but both will be equally pushed by the 
exigencies of events from which neither Church nor State can really dis- 
sociate itself, whether it wishes to or not.’ 

As the author himself foresees, the wealth of detail given in the first part 
of this book and the frequent quotations sometimes become rather tedious, 
and it is hard to see why he has put the chapters in their present order. 

The second part, dealing with the theory of papal sovereignty, is written 
from a historical rather than a legal point of view, and by no means exhausts 
the subject. Indeed the author calls the book a ‘schematic outline’, and 
expresses the hope that it will inspire others to carry on where he has left 
off. The problem of Church-State relations on the international level is 
likely to attract an increasing amount of attention in this international age, 
and all who wish to study it will do well to read this book. The full biblio- 
graphy will be of assistance to those who wish to carry the study further. 
The book is not always light reading for the general reader, but it is not 
excessively technical, arid will be enjoyed by those with an historical turn 
of mind. 

HucH MonTGOMERY 


Race AND NatTIonauisMm. The struggle for power in Rhodesia-Nyasaland. 
By Thomas M. Franck, with a Foreword by James Callaghan, m.p. 
(George Allen and Unwin; 30s.) 

This is another ‘study’ of ‘race relations’ in Central Africa, with excerpts 
from the daily press, Hansard and the laws, and notes on public opinion. 

Like his several predecessors in his field, Professor Franck gives us his plan 
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for the future of the Federation. This points to what must be the biggest 
single doubt which calls into question the academic standing of these 
studies—namely, the liberty their authors feel able to take in adding their 
own political opinions to those they record, under the auspices of scholar- 
ship. As the present work has it, ‘Europeans and Africans who have lived 
a lifetime in the Federation (sic) are of course the best advocates but not 
necessarily the best judges in their own cause’. 

The notes in this book on the constitutional development of African 
rights in Central Africa prior to 1953, the development of the Federal 
proposals, African land rights, and African freedom of movement between 
the three territories, do not break new ground. The chapters on the ‘social 
dynamics of partnership’ and the ‘economics of racialism’ are as broad as 
they are short, and need to be books in themselves, the one by a comparative 
sociologist, the other by an economic specialist. Professor Franck is neither: 
as is evident from his examination of the normative rights of British justice 
under attack in Central Africa, his own training is in jurisprudence. If only 
his endeavours had been confined to that field, and presented with the 
degree of documentation a lengthy analysis would allow, both learning and 
morality in Rhodesia and Nyasaland would have reaped the advantages of 
his labours. 

Nonetheless, in various spheres he manages to present us with yet more 
evidence of racialism in Central Africa than we have already—no small 
achievement. For example, he describes in some detail some conditions of 
military life. Also, tucked away in ‘partnership and political power’ is a 
revealing account of the Todd-Welensky power struggle. Northern Rho- 
desian politics, however, are badly served. For instance, though the collapse 
of the Constitution Party in that territory is recorded, no attempt is made to 
assess its significance. Often Professor Franck does not seek to interpret the 
data he records, so vast is the field he attempts to cover factually. Thus he 
notes the European-African population ratio for each of the three territories, 
yet does not consider its occupational differentiation. Like apparently all 
his predecessors, he overlooks for instance the fact that Northern Rhodesia 
has by far a higher proportion of European administrators to the total 
African population than any other dependent country in Africa. Surely this 
is a vital factor in the racial polity of Northern Rhodesia, to be neglected at 
no cost, especially if it is also appreciated that after three generations of 
British rule there, its Provincial Administration still contains not one 
African District Officer. 

In parts, the book under review is already out of date. For instance, there 
is no mention in it of the United National Independence Party which is 
now probably the leading African political movement in Northern Rhodesia. 
And in many sections, the context chosen for discussion is too narrow. A 
chapter on ‘the African in urban areas’ is offered without any indication 
of the existence of ‘unauthorized’ compounds, housing which is illegal yet 
not destroyed by the police because municipal accommodation is as in- 
adequate in quantity as it is in standards. Conditions are even worse than 
they are painted in this book. In Lusaka, the capital of Northern Rhodesia, 
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roughly half of the African population live in unauthorized compounds. 
Furthermore, there are errors in representing the nature of African society. 
Again, like most other writers in this field of ‘race relations’, Professor 
Franck would appear to have practically no personal experience of African 
society. He writes simply that ‘democracy, the universal franchise and 
. cial contract’ are ‘the new fetishes’. He shows no awareness of how vast 
was the extent of the participation of individuals in pre-European polities 
in Central Africa, and of the voice of the people which necessarily had to be 
heard in the selection of new chiefs, for instance. These are both aspects of 
the value traditionally placed on personal character and achievement, 
individual dignity and prestige. Indeed, if ‘in [the African National] 
Congress, individual bargaining power alone determines status, and the 
medium of exchange is cunning, ability, oratory and above all the number 
of followers a man can produce’ this is essentially a continuation of custom- 
ary values, though in a new context, not a breakdown of them. Sound 
evidence of this has been provided by the social anthropological research of 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. 

A virtue of the book under review is that it attempts at least a numerical 
presentation of public attitudes, on the basis of a questionnaire study, 
principally into the ‘factors of European racialism’. But it does not reproduce 
the questionnaire used, and fortunately the results of two far more intensive 
studies by other hands will soon be published. The worth of Franck’s 
findings are to be judged by the reader himself, with the same caution with 
which they are presented. Thus, with respect to the significance of religious 
denomination in the formation of attitudes toward multiracialism he found 
that ‘Anglicans, Jews, Agnostics-Atheists-Unaffiliates are the most liberal’ 
but ‘it is not certain whether the attitude is conditioned even in part by this 
factor, or is merely coincident with it’. 

Such is the tale of injustice and mockery of the concept of partnership 
this book tells, that its author’s own opinion that there is still hope for the 
Federation is a strange conclusion to offer. The ‘failure of the Federal 
experiment’, tilted at by James Callaghan in his Foreword, would seem more 
apposite. RAYMOND APTHORPE 


Some REFLEcTiIons on Gentus and other essays. By Russell Brain. (Pitman; 
30s.) 

In these pleasing essays Sir Russell Brain reveals himself as an erudite 
and enthusiastic Johnsonian, describing without morbidity the psychological 
nature of Johnson’s habit spasms and compulsive antics, his last illness and 
its origins. He has spread his net wide to gather this information. He also 
gives us some of Dickens’ remarkable thumbnail sketches of the faces of 
disease, as he has depicted them in the characters that crowd his books. 
We cannot but wonder at the acuteness and accuracy with which the novelist 
has caught and recorded these pictures of human illnesses. 

The Johnsonian and Dickensian essays are easily the best in the book. 
In his analysis of genius the author, perhaps, has had no better luck than his 
many predecessors in the field. The suggestion that this unpredictable and 
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rare quality of some minds can be correlated with the infinitely complex 
network of cells and fibres in the cerebral cortex is over-sanguine, perhaps 
even misdirected. Not even the electron microscope with its immense powers 
of magnification can be expected to reveal anything relevant to this 
question, or to show in the brain of a genius any features outside the normal 
range of variations from individual to individual. Genius will not be 
caught in the anatomist’s net, even though we allow that the mind’s 
optimal activity demands the integrity of the brain. 

Sir Russell believes that Swift’s equivocal relations with Stella owe their 
origin to Swift’s emotional immaturity, and he thinks the only mystery 
about Swift is that there should have been thought to be a mystery. 
‘Emotional immaturity’, like ‘sadism’ and many other easily used terms 
out of the lush vocabulary of the psychiatries, has become a general purpose 
word, a plaster to conceal gaps in our understanding of human nature in its 
infinite diversity. It provides a term, but not an elucidation, and Swift 
remains not less a mystery after it has been uttered. 

These essays are charmingly written, and are at their best when the 
author is nearest to his own subject, clinical medicine. Mr Norman Smith’s 
head and tailpiece drawings are delightful. F. M. R. WALSHE 


Mémorres By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 

Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 21s. 0d.) 

In a memorable little book Romain Rolland showed us that a Voyage 
can be intérieur. Could Memoires be extérieurs, such as the Boulevards which 
surround Paris? In spite of its puzzling title, which also recalls Hugo’s 
Mémoires d’une ame, this book is not an autobiography, not even an account 
of the writer’s inner life. 

‘To write is to remember, but so, also, is to read.’ Mauriac has chosen 
this winding pathway to tell us about himself. The ageing writer returns to 
books which have charmed or even repelled his youth and examines his 
present opinion of them. Through the medium of his successive readings, 
we are presented with a subtle and moving portrait of Mauriac as a child, 
as an adolescent, as a young and now as an old man: ‘In my written criti- 
cisms, I follow, from book to book, the shadowy figure of what once I 
was ...’. From chapter to chapter he seems to move constantly between the 
‘unbearable’ pressure of the bustling city and the sweetly tormenting 
memories enclosed in the country house of Malagar, near Bordeaux, where 
he spent and still spends most of his summer holidays; yet, as he drives from 
one place to the other, he is aware of watching the same play ‘which has 
one single character, for, from the very first line, it is myself who is speaking 
to myself’. Here and there, he is welcomed by books waiting to be read or 
re-read, and sometimes he feels inclined to leave the new for the old ones. 

Thus he boldly compares Baudelaire and Musset, not so unfavourably 
to the latter, who enchanted him as an adolescent, whereas he came under 
Baudelaire’s spell as a young poet. Amongst Nerval’s works, he still prefers 
Sylvie to Aurelia. The Goncourts’ Journal used to please him, yet now he lets 
drop from his hands the first volume of these gossip-tellers. To Balzac, to 
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Flaubert, to Proust, his life-companions, he remains faithful, reads and will 
read again Wuthering Heights, Middlemarch and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
But, although interested in D. H. Lawrence’s character, he has only scorn 
for ‘that ridiculous prophet’ and his novels he cannot read more than half- 
way, just as he did before, and so do Robbe-Grillet’s attempts towards the 
non-psychological fail to interest him. 

For he is well aware of the change of perspective he has undergone as a 
reader. While he was busy writing novels, as a young man, he used to long 
for the evening when he could take refuge in the stories of the masters. But, 
he remarks, these novels or rather their characters, for us, live only as long 
as we give them a setting within ourselves, for as young readers we feel we 
have something to learn from their experiences. ‘Now it is the writers, 
rather than their books, who still for me have the gift of life.’ Gide, brilliantly 
compared to Spartacus leading a slave-revolt in the Roman order, belongs 
to this category of writers whose lives seem to him more interesting than their 
works, though one might feel justified in taking the opposite view. (Valéry, 
he tells us, never read anything Mauriac wrote, he was too much involved 
in his own thoughts.) It is on this business of writing and expressing oneself 
that Mauriac’s reflections are the more arresting, as he repeatedly refers 
(pp. 80, 103, 220) to the craving for survival from which springs the impulse 
for writing, this childish dream of retaining for posterity something of our 
transient and familiar images, sentiments and thoughts, which he now looks 
upon with severity, even disgust, ‘a sign that the last and final detachment 
is now at hand’. Withdrawing from the books he himself, as he says, has 
‘secreted’, he reflects in a humorous way upon the writer’s fate: ‘A writer 
is, fundamentally, a man who has lost his shadow, or, rather, when he has 
outlived himself and is nothing but an old mill churning out words, he has 
become a shadow who has lost his man’. No fear need be felt that 
Mauriac will do so as he displays for us such wisdom and attempts so 
courageous a re-valuation not only of books but of attitudes to life, from 
which, it seems to me, we can all draw benefit. J. B. BARRERE 


CuristTIAN FairH AND GREEK PuiLosopuy. By A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 

Markus. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 15s.) 

Controversy started very early between the Christians and adherents of 
Greek philosophies; but another ‘dialogue’, more fruitful the authors 
think, went on in the mind of any Christian who had some philosophical 
culture. The authors believe that the same sort of dialogue occurs today in 
the minds of Christians who read Greek philosophers. This book, written 
half by each author, is a device to produce such a dialogue artificially, each 
author having thoroughly discussed his contribution with the other. 

It does not read like the result of conversation, not even of two men’s 
conversations with themselves. Nowhere does the reader feel that an 
argument is going on but rather an historical account, presented with the 
simplicity of two masters, of the philosophical ideas which Christians 
selected for their own use and adapted, or rejected. In tracing the Christian 
development of Greek philosophy Professor Armstrong is inclined by and 
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large to stress the Christians’ independence of what they mastered for their 
use, while Dr Markus shows them doing as they must, translating Christi- 
anity into the language they had. 

An unusual addition to the Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur explains that it only 
declares the book free from doctrinal or moral error without implying any 
agreement with the opinions expressed. This is perhaps the more remarkable 
because the authors have expressed so very few opinions; but at any rate it 
dispenses the reviewer from discussing the extent to which Greek borrow- 
ings are represented as incorporated into Christian doctrine. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, 0.P. 


T. S. Eiot AND THE IDEA oF TRADITION. By Sean Lucy. (Cohen and West; 
25s.) 

Mr Lucy is not uncritical, but for the most part this is homage to the 
pundit of English letters. It takes the shape of an amiable and appreciative 
exposition of the coherence and profundity of T. S. Eliot’s idea of tradition, 
drawing for corroboration and illustration on the whole body of his work, 
prose, poetry and drama, and claiming that the idea is acceptable, and 
central to his achievement. 

Mr Lucy is often a great deal too appreciative. We are reminded, to 
take one of many minor instances that cumulatively create the atmosphere 
of his study, that Mr Eliot once wrote that Protestantism would cease to 
exist if the Church of Rome were no longer there to protest against—but 
not for this dictum to be questioned, or even justified, amazing as it is in its 
disregard for the realities of what Protestantism now represents. Or again, 
we read this: ‘In imputing the contemporary artistic Babel to the lack of 
a healthy and active tradition, Eliot shows great insight’. Great insight? 
And is his assessment of the current situation always so sure, and what 
would the tradition he has envisaged really be like? 

A slighting reference or two to Dr Leavis proves that the author is aware 
of the existence of the greatest critic of Mr Eliot’s idea of tradition. Of 
course Dr Leavis may be wrong, but he has presented a formidable case, 
according to which the idea is a muddle and has worked only to ruin Mr 
Eliot’s achievement. This would have to be dealt with, to save the pre- 


suppositions of his book, but Mr Lucy does not try. 
Fercus KERR, 0.P. 


NOTICES 
RouTLepcE Paper-BAcks bring a library of standard modern texts, indeed 
of accepted classics, within the reach of any serious student. The first list 
is any case a reminder of how much sociological and psychological studies 
in particular owe to the house of Routledge and Kegan Paul. It includes 
Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, ‘an introduction to the sociology of 
knowledge’ (10s. 6d.), Freud’s Totem and Taboo, ‘some points of agreement 
between the mental lives of savages and neurotics’ (6s.), Erich Fromm’s 
Fear of Freedom (7s. 6d.), Malinowski’s Sex and Repression in Savage Society 
(9s. 6d.), Piaget’s Language and Thought of the Child (10s. 6d.), G. E. Moore’s 
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Philosophical Studies (10s. 6d.), F. M. Cornford’s Plato’s Theory of Knowledge 
(10s. 6d.), T. E. Hulme’s Speculations (8s. 6d.), I. A. Richard’s Principles of 
Literary Criticism (9s. 6d.) and D. E. S. Maxwell’s Poetry of T. S. Eliot (7s. 6d.). 
MEN oF Wispom (Longmans, 6s. each volume) is an illustrated series, of 
French origin, designed to give a readable introduction to the thought of 
great religious leaders and writers. The most recent titles include Calvin, 
by A-M. Schmidt; Moses, by Andrew Neher; and Socrates, by Micheline 
Sauvage. 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE, most fundamental of New- 
man’s writings, is the latest addition to the New Ark Library (Sheed and 
Ward, 8s. 6d.). Charles Davis’s Liturgy and Doctrine (Stag Books, 4s. 6d.) 
is a valuable essay on the theological and pastoral implications of the 
liturgical revival. 

Ceviacy: Success or Faiture? (Mercier Press, 5s.) is a translation of 
‘a symposium of views and testimonies’ edited by A. M. Carré, o.p., and 
it provides a useful survey of the vocation of the ‘voluntary celibate’ in the 
world. 

THE CHURCH AND THE BrBce (Darton, Longman and Todd, 8s. 6d.) is the 
text of three lectures given by the Abbot of Downside which reflect his 
habitual capacity to make good popular use of his scholarship—this time in 
discussing the problem of biblical inspiration and modern criticism. 

Tue First or TREES, by Robert Standish (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.), is an 
unusual and charming book, which discusses the history and significance in 
human history of the olive tree. 

THE BREAKING OF BREAD, by John Coventry, s.j., with photographs by 
John Gillick, s.j. (Harvill Press, 15s.), is a re-print of an admirable essay on 
the history and ceremonies of the Mass. 

Wrrnesses TO Gop, by Leonard Johnston (Sheed and Ward, 13s. 6d.), is a 
valuable introduction to the Bible in terms of the men God chose to make 
his purpose known. 

THe PREACHER’s Liprary (S.C.M. Press, 25s. each) is a series designed 
‘to help preachers in the basic problems of their task of proclaiming the 
Christian Gospel under modern conditions’. David Cairns, in A Gospel 
Without Myth?, provides an introduction to Bultmann’s ‘demythologizing’ 
and its challenge to the preacher, and Gustaf Wingren’s The Living Word 
is a Swedish theologian’s study of the major themes that would concern a 
Lutheran preacher. 

THe CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND (Batsford, 18s.), by Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry, which first appeared twenty-five years ago, has undergone 
revision by Bryan Little and is re-established as an up-to-date and admirably 
illustrated guide to the measureless treasure of the English cathedrals. 
Room has been found for some discussion of one or two Catholic cathedrals 
in the new edition. 

Tue Rusrics OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY AND MissAL (Burns and Oates, 
10s. 6d.) is the text and translation of the General Decree, Novum Rubricarum, 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 26 July, 1960, prepared by the Rev. 
J. B. O’Connell, himself the principal English authority on rubrical matters. 
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